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,0«r complex spciety demands of its citizenry a high degree of , 
^personal understanding, interpersoRhal sensitjvity/ and t(fech- 
nological expertise. To successfully cope with these erxpect;?- 
. tions, some form. of post-secondary preparation often b^ecomes a 
necessity for many ihdividuals. However, this .dem|nd takes 
place in .an ecotiomic context which has pushed post-3ecohdary 
programs of "study beyond the grasp of many who cduld benefit 
from them. Thus, 'student financial assistance becoRlesv in 
reality, an important ingredient affecting the.ultimate success of 
our' democratic social strljctuie. 

In light of thje importance * of this issue, student financial 
assistance was identified .as one of the m^jor concerns 
warranting special" emphasis in the It)epartmejit of Education's 
plaiining efforts. Jhe attached staff issufe paper provides a brief** 
• background' discussiOTT^overirig se|/eral key 'facets of this issue, ; 
and a series bf recommendatiohs wh'^ret)y Michigan carl^ 
enhance its efforts to deal with the proble^> 

Many of the observations^ and reconrimendatibns included in this 
. issue paper reflect th^ discussions ar^d positive staterrients of the 
Michigan Higher Education A^sist^nte Authority which -has the 
statutory responsibility for advrsing the State Boafd of Education 
on matters relating' to- college co^t| and programs of student 
^ financial assistance. It is anticipated, that ^ variety of specific 
V— recocnmendations will be forthcdj^ning annually from the 
Authprity, in.copjunction with Departmi^nt ^f Education staff , *0 
assist the State Board m its ongo ng efforts fo speak both 
efficiently \and effectively to tijis important issue of student 
assistance. 
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John W. Pprter 

Superintenldenfr of Public Instruction 
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Planning for ISi^d^nt ft^ancial Assistance 



. Jntroduction . - » ' o 

' 'The issue of 'student financial aid is a complex anS 
controver^ia["on(B. The concept today operates under a 
variety of UelFinitiohsV thj^^^ 

a wide range of forms, and is^expected to suctoort a 
variety of purposes and causes. Mention the teVrti 
"finai^cial aids" to any number of studesnts or families . 
and ope will likely receive a contrasting definition from 
each one, as all expect this concept to conform, to their 
, in'dividual priorities and needs, ^sk' a financial aids 
administrator where one should look for financial aid, 
and you. will doubtfessly be turned 4n a variety* of 
federal^ state, and local directions in pursuit of these 
elusive funds, v^skin^ similarly what form^ student aid ^ 
. takes, one is bombarded with a variety of term's sudi as 
scholarship, grant, tuition vVliiver, loan, work-study, 
pa^;kaging, etc. Each^of these has a ^very distinct 
technical interpretation which carries little uniformity of 
^public uruierstanding and acceptance^ Finally, when 
one asks what role financial aids sffoulc^ play in society » 
at large,, a variety/ of responses are al^o received. In 
:/ecent years student financial aid has come to primarily 
support the goal of access, but it is also alluded to in 
terms of support, for diversity df programs/ Suppqrt for 
academic excellence, a| vehicle to support student 
institutional cjioice, etc. Multiplicity of purpose is not, \ 
j'n^itself, bad, but such policy cannot be handled ^ 
^effectively unless all such potential goals »a^e clearly 
•adcJr^ssed and articulated in a comprehensive priority 
system. Tjie alternative tends* to be confusion and 
contradictory program exp^ttattons. 

Additionally, one must kisb candidly indicate that 
neijther the abstract conceptualization nor the pragmatic 
■o reality df "finaqcial aid" gper^tes in a yacuun8..Both are 
subject to, and indeed part o^, a mucfi larger societal 
fabric with its pver riding priorities antkconcerns. ' 
; The relative paucliy of universal "truths" in. this field 
dges not, howe<^er, in any way ^diminish the State's* 
responsibility foi^ thorough planning and evaluation in 
this area. Instead, it simply highlights •the critical need 
fpr such actiofiv if t^ie legitimate needs of Michigan 

• residents are to be responsibly addressed. 

Before the^ planning process can be engaged^ in a 
meaningful manner, however, there rnust be avaitable^ 

• information as to (a) a mutually acceptable definition^ 
regarding ^e concept of student 'filiancjal aid, (b) an 
understanding of k background of the field and its 
current rinajor^progr^s, (c) & perspective r^gardirf^ the 

^ relative adequsalicy of cryrrent expenditures in this field, 
(d) an overvie^'pf the present delivery system rnatrix^ 
and (e-) an idea^^of the nature of some- of, th^ central 
issues df present concern iri the field. This paper will 
address each of these major areas. 

I. Definition — The j^fc^Demonstrated Meed" Basis of 
Current Finandat AitfW\drfiinistration ' . 

To begin, an acceptable definition of "financial aid" 
must be identified to^ive indirection to the paper's 
^ subsequent consideratiohs. Since, at present, the 
underlying thread which ^eems to permeate the student 

— \ [ ^ 'o' ^ 

New Approaches to Student Fjnandltl Aid} CEEB, N<?w York, 19;^[>p. 1 . . 



financial assistance field"^ is l^iat oJ* "demonstrated 
financial need," it appears reasonable to use that 
Concept as the basis. of this definition. 

While several major systems of formalized "financial 
needs assessment" exist, and it is not the purpose of 
this paper to evaluate their relative. -mei-its, just about 
any student appl^ng for assistance will be subjecf to 
such evs^luation. The result.of this ^valUatidn, after due 
^onsideratidn of family and student income and assets, 
*Va formal ^o\\ar figure called the "expected, family 
\cbntribution." This figure represents the ambuntt which 
the system feels that the family shoiil<J"realsonably be 
able tCHcontrlbute to the student's educational expenses 
for the school year in question. Jhls figure is then 
subtracted from the stated school budget for the 
particular academic year involved, » and, if there'is a 
positive remainder, »this amount constitutes (vhat is 
called "demonstrated financial neetT* for assistance. 
After this^calculation has been completed, a wide range 
of aid resources are marshaled to assist student 
applicants with, "demonstrated financial need,", to help 
insi^re that their lack of resources does not preclude 
continueci study. ^ ' /° ' 

For purpbs&s of the discussion here, resources 
brought to bear on these "demonstrated* financial 
need" figures, thus, shall constitute, the de^nUion of 
"financial assistance."" ^ - * 1 

III., Student Financial Assistance — A History 

/ Historically, prior to the^id 1950's there was little^or 
no uniformity as to whqt constituted "daemon strated . 
need" and as to how resources which were available 
could most equitably' be» distributed.* Thfe 'general 
studenfaid concept has actually been around practically 
frorfi *the inception of post-secondary study in this 
country, b'ut ajd funds for the ".indigent" were* initially 
very limlte^ in quantity and administred according to 
each individual institution's personal seffTse of justice. 
Uniformity in allocation did not begih to develop until . 
the mid 1950's when a group of schqols voluntarily 
banded together in (jleveloping what is- now known as 
the Cortege Scholarship Service (CSS) neefJs analysis 
methodology. This subsidiatyv organ^ of the College 
Enfrance Examination Board became the .first national 
needs analysis system and is'stjil in operation today. 
"Tfie CSS came cinto being principally as the 
' result df' requests from a number ^f membe»r 
colleges of the Board for 'a standardized method 
of determining parentaf financial contributions 
toward the^'^osts of attending college. Competitive 
p bidding -for students with exceptional intellectual 
"promise, or other desirable talents . . . h^d 
reached proportions that* were of widespread 
^ncern. In the view of jgany people, >funds in 
' limited supply were being expended unwisely in 
^he competition to induce exce'ptional students to 
enroll at particular colleges."^ ^ 
Prior tOs^958; also, most student aid was provided 
either directly by the schools tTiemselvjes or through 
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private philaritlhropic enpdeavors. Duri|hg the decade 6f^ - 
the 1950^5, a post?second^^ry trainmg was yiewed to ^ 
large extent a^ a privilege of the re'lativjejf affh^enjLor the 
academicaHy taler>ted> " and "finaricial]-;a|d -c^mf^-to^ l3e:>^. 
defined more in \terms of a* rew^ for atademic 
exGellence,lhal\ as a re^^ource for thej needy. Tlijis trend 
has now largely been* reversed, britiging financial aid\ 
primarily under the "^demonstrated need" Umbrella ^ 
identified earlier. / , , 

• tn addition tp an increasing varijety of private and 
institutional aid programs. which haV^e been developing ^ 
for needy students, the Federal govefnnient er^tpred the ; 
general student aid scene with its first ''need based" 
program in 1958. That year, the C«i)ngress established 
the Natipaal Defense Student Lo£^h Program (NDSL) 
'whereby "needy" students became| eligible to borrow 
funfls 'to continue their stujfdy, w^ith repayn^nt not 
schedpied to ^egin until after j they left school. 
Origmdlly, this prpgrm. was directed only toward 
specific areas of. study, but, in ifecent years, these 
restrictions have* largely been eliminated. Jpe title of • 
the program itself was "also recenltly changed to tKg^ ' 
National Direct Student Loan Progjram. 

^ * Then, in' 1965,' the Federal gove|njnent also created 
the College Work-Study (CWS) anq EducationarOppor- 
tunlty Grant (EOG) Programs. The former was ^esijgned 
to suppoi*t the employmem of neddy"students-and the 
latter provides jdjrect -Federal grants *"to high-need 
students.. More limited heed baseid Federal .programs 
were also 'subsequently dddfed to enhance the de-^* 
velqpment of trained personnel in shortage areas such ^ 
as the Viealth professions- and lav^j ^enforcement. 
'^Finally, in 1972^ a new .Federbil Ba^ic Educational ^ 
' Opportunity Grant (^BEpG) Progrtjm w^ created. This 
program is projected ^as a .basic jentitlertient •concept 
whereby all students can be assured of at leasta basic 
financial aid foundation pf $1,40Q.OO to support their ' 
post-secondary studies. Again, a financiaj need test is 
employed to ' evaluate t^e amount which the fantily 
should reasonably be able to\c6n{rlbute and if it is (ess • 
^than the*stipulated^$1,400;00 fciundation'f4gui:e. Federal . 
•granf monies will be added to insure that the basic . 

•.^entitlement is met.' Since this p 
hoxyever] aifd since it has notyetl 
(oiily some $120 million wa? allotetd natiortally for 
1973-74), its Impact upon- the student aid scene remains 
in need of further eva1u%tion 



'ogram is so recent, 
reached full funding 



Alongside these efforts, /the "^^le^^^^^^^ 
'ISfeO, es^ablisheH its* owV-lG^^ ; 
'wHereby?;SUj(i^jRt^vp 

- with an '^coilipanfitig State guarailtlfe^f:j;e^^ 
the student mqt with death, disal?Hity>vq^ 
dbfault on his respori^iJbtiliti6s:^lnf -19^^^ 
became associated r'Witn .ii^e'''T»a^^ 
'Student Loanf-venfure, and, in 1972, It kjsd-^^^^^ 
demonstrated need as fhe basis for Vecjpient. irV^^^^^^^^^ 
^benefits. . « ' ' ' ' ' 

Ifi parallel fhrtsts. In 1964 -and 1966 respectively^ the 
Michigan legislature estabtished^a QPmpetitiye Scholar-^ 

V ^ ship Pro^>fam fojc students (;le.mori^tratihg both academic 
* ability and financial n6ed, artd a Separate tuition Grant 
Program to help equalize expenses betwjeen public and 
private colleges so that needy students' post=^econddty 
choices would riot be limited by this^ differential. 

From the above,' it can 6e concluded that thie financial 
aids picture today ts largely^ composed of a mixture»of ^ 
scholarships' (based on academic excellehcet and de- 
morfstrated need); grants (based on demonstrated need 

- alone), loans (largely need ba^d), and work oppor; 
tunities (need b^asfed at least when utilizihg federal 
subsidies).. Major, public governmental programs have 
also becomq the primary source of student *ajd, with • 
private resources now playing a secondary role in terms 
of overall dollar availabilfty, and applicability.^ For the./ 
most- part* when a student aj^lies for financial 
s^ssistance at his' or her campus, and - establishes * 

r eligibility, sa variety of* the abovfe* types of aid are. 
"packaged", or combined to help meet -^e dejncin- 
strated need ffgufe whfch has been* fornrrally estab- 
lished* ' . • * ' 



IV. Mfchigan Student Assistance^ Dollar Deficit . . ^ • 
To facilitatfe state leyel planning Yegf^rdingMudertt"aid 
resources,' it is importaat,to determine the relative 
adequacy of the current doHai;; amount of this mixture of 
sti/dent aid resources. While d^itajn this regard is vqry 
difficult to obtain, by reviewing the^annual Tripartil^ 
/ Forms filed by Michrgan colleges and universities with 
' the U.S.O.E., kn attempt to assess the perceived 
adequac]^ oftufrent sjtudent'aid program%can be made. 
Reviewing cutrent Tripartite documents, the fqllowirtg' 
5umngary can be made regarding student aichavailable in 
r Michigan for the 1972-73 academic year: * < ' 
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Resources Available and Unmet Need 



^-■jLj Present* attendance costs of students^ 
V* with'demonstrafed need „at Michigan 
"colleges and universities for the 
'1372-73 school 'yeaf*_ 
^ (Minus deductions Var existing resources) 



A, Minus" "expected" family 
-.i:oTitributions of: ' * . 

c . 

B. M^inus existing institutional aid 

(includes $15.5 million in direct State^ : 
appropriations to^ pyMc universitfes for i 
institutional student aid jDrograms) totaling: 



jC. Minus existing "other" aid sowces 
(includes $33 millipn in State Competitive' 
Scholarships, Tuition Grants and CuaranteecfLcf&ns) 
of: ' 



Total Need 
An\ount • 

$251,000,000 



□. Minus existin^-^^Federal" progfams=- 
(EOG, NDSL, CWS) totaling: ' 

*" ' * • 

' - Total Resources Available: \ 

11, Remaining Unmet Need .(1972-73) 



Resorces 
Available 

$101,000,000 



35,0(}0,O00 



$ 35,000,000 

' $ 40,000,000 
$211,000,000 



Percent 
Need • 
Met 

4d% ' 



14% 



14% 



16% 



84to, 
(16%)., 



$150,000,000 

•i ■ 

$115,000,000 
$ 80,000,000 

$, 40,oo"D,qoo 

$• 40,000,000* 



unmet, 
remainder 



* unmet v 
remainder* 



» ur^met 
remainder 

.unmet 
remainder 

^ overall 

ui^jniet ^ 
remainder 



♦This figure was eompitgi from item 54 of th*e Federal Tripartite form. It estimates trfe total sum of student expenditures f^uftfon, fe^s. room, board an^fl mly^fellaneous) for all 
"n*edy" students applying for> aid during me academHi-YM^ ,» ^^'"i^ ' * j 

frSm either the institutional or private sectors sit-th|s 
juncture. , , ' ' & 

Thus, if all else were to remain equal (i.e.,- no 
increased schooling"^ costs*, no incretised overall enroll- 
ments, no increased pe.|;ceritages of disadvantaged 
studeats Within campus pojiulations, etc.rtlie State ^till 
\ fSes, an»over,all^ student aid 'deficit of some $31 million 
for the T^-74 School year. . - - - .. 

'In addition, there 'Ire* some furtWier . complicating 
factors which te^d to indicate that*the total dolfer 
deficit, if thoroughly ^re^earched, * wbuld be everf 
greater. .Some key points of cJnsidersttian here are the 
' following: ^ . * 

, 1. The above,' figures afe predicated on family 
acceptance and support of the essentiaify norma- 
tive standardized neefls. Assessment techniques 

• which have beefn utilized to estabRsh the expected 
-''^ ^ 'family contribution factors* Keing employed in this 

analysis. , , 

As was^tated earlier, the purpose of thfs p^iper 

• is not to attemptjjo assess the^etative merits anci 
equity of any particular needs assessment tech- 
nique. But it-should candidly be stated; thiatthere 
IS substantial disagreemerjt with. the- experatiorrS 

^ » • presently being levied by the national needs 



From this data, it is noted that for tilje 1J72-73 schq^r, 
year there ^existed an aid deficit of some $40 miliipn in' 
the Stete of Mi^hlgan/Thls represented aboft 16% 6f 
student expenses for those a^ssistance applicants enrol- 
led, who evidenced demonstrated need, 

* While the fulj '^mpact* of thie new federal Basic 
EduWion~OpportUnity- Grant Program (5|OG) on this , 

'factor of upmet need in Michigan remains yet to bfe 
determined, if the state continVes to receive the 
roughly 5% of overall .federal' dojl^rs. >A^hich. it has 
re^JiiiR»d in the past on the other existing federc^l student - 
aid programs, the total d^lars which^wiN \h added to. 

' the student aidj^ reservoir by, this, new venture will 
amount to roughly. $6- mill idti for the current 1973-74 ' 
academic year. No other substantial increase^ln federal. 
respurcesc«an be anticipated in this area for tffis year, as 
alf.other feieraLslitoent aid programs were funded o^hly 
at last year's^ level. .In terms added State Con;i|nit- 

"nfient, ffrm support has been ^forthcoming fin 1973-74\ 
only for/Sn increase of some $3 million in the existing^ 
State Scholarship and Tuition Grants Programs to> 
accommodate th^inci*e^es in award maximums from 
$800 to $1,200, whigh_jvere recently en acted , by the 
^Michigan Legislature. /No substantive overall ificrease \vp 
student aid resources can be realistically anticipated 
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assessment proceduffes. Whether responsible tPF" 

* dividuals choose to view these concerns as valid 
and whether they choose to- act on them Is, of 
course, distinctly policy and value issue* , 

However, the fact remains that the overall 
famfty contribution figure being projected may 
/ . well b^ inaccurate, thus in essence;^ expandm^ the 

actual 'need of the' students involved. 
. 2. These figures do »not include reference to 
- • part-time and vocational school studetnts; most of 
, whom, until very recently, have been excluded 
from award consideration under many aid prog- 
raiVis. ' 
\ '3. /These figures include no estimate of.the need of 
^gchigah students choosing- to pursue their 
post-sedpndary training outside of the stdte^ or 
— ifArcedf<5fo *do so because Michigan does .not 
^currently offer an appropriate program in their 
area^of interest and ability. As population mobility 
continues to increase, the number of such 
student^ jwill doubtlessly continue to grow. 
, M The exisling federal programs (NDSL, EOC, CWS) ' „ 
are currently in a state of flux, and may, in the 
future, be largely supplanted by the new BEOC 
concept. Thus, *the' additional funds evidently 
- av'aijable under this new ptogr^rh might s^jfbse- 
qu6ntly be negated by fosses in other established^ 
federal aid sources.^ ' * 
^ Also,' the full JBEOC impact, as yet/ remains " 
unclear, as it^ potential funding ceiling-^nd final • 
eligibility criteria are yet unclear. • ^ 

* ^5. The abcjye' figures include no estimate of the 

, added demand for resources which would be felt 
• if tire post-secondary milieu were to be substan- ' • 
^ tivefy, changecf by adding to the present mix a ^ 

* significantly 'greater percentage of high-need, 
disadvantaged students. - • 

There lhas recently been substantial support Ibr 
this- very contention, indicating that ff post- 
secondary education is, In fact, going to (sontiauie 

* to grow, the increase ^must- come directly from 
these lower^&clo-economic .circles. The recent 
Study , of Student Financiaf Aid Prograijis and 

^ " N^efis fpr the State of Florida, TofbexafViple, has * 
cpntended that higher income families are already 
sendlpg just about aJI of their s^jtudents who <|ould^ *' 
possibly benefit from such expbsu^e on vfor 
ifurther training. Thus, Increased enrollment. and, 
recruitment concentration will have to draw 

V proportionately greater numbers from thf ranks , 
of the'disadv^*^taged> placing even, gre^r strair( 
on existing student aid resources. 

. 6. The unjtiet need figures above .yill j::onstarttly 
grow due to Inflationary factors alphe, eveft if all 
else ' remains static^ . (Exhibit A indicates the 
-approximate costs aj^ociat^d with Michigan col- > 
leges and universities for the 1974-75 acadertiic y 

* yearK ^ ; . 
Thus, It js concluded that Michigan " now faces an 

extensive dollar deljciency in student aid, and this 
^probleni is likely'' to flfow to even larger propcfrtforis 
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unless prompt corrective action is taken. Several of the 
recommendations offered at the conclusion of this 
p^per identify ^methods whereby additional resources 
could be brought to bear on this problem, 
s It is. Important to^ note at this juncture -also that 
recommendations are offered in this paper for both 
expanded JState level granL (recoxrimendatioa 6) .and 
loan (recommendation 7) commitments to help meet 
this dollar deficit. If it can be philosophically assumed 
that both the individual and society have ah important 
and equal stake in the oost-secondary verfture, then 
bqth approaches must) fie considered in dealing with 

, the fiscal deffcit at hand. 
Student *Ass ifeta nee. Qe livery System 

As prudenrblannting action is undertaken, a thorough 
analysis must\alsp ',4e made of the current delivery 
system whiclp^mpl^ehts the flow of aid dollars to 
students, ^he present delivery system is largely an 
eclectic Combination^ of a variety of methodologies. 
First, the student applies directly through the financial 

V aids^office on his or her chosen campus for the variety 
of federal government programs mentioned above. 
Through this office the student can also apply for any 
institutional stipends that rnight be aval lab le.fSecond, in 
Michigan the student applies directly to the State 
Department of Education pr'the N^jchigan Scholarship 
and Tuition Grant Programs. Third, the student is also 
encouraged to individually pufsue private donor avyards 
which might be^available through his yr her Ideal 
community. "The range and scope of these"* private 
programs are' highlighted each yejar for Michigan 
students in the Department's' College Admissions and 
Financial Assistance Opportunities Handbook, Fourth, 
students can now apply for a BEOC stipend directly 
through* this designated Federal p/'ocessing agency/ 
Fifth, and finally, there are a variety of educatifV^ /ctid 
funds available ^directly through various governmental 

' kgendes (social Security, vocational rehabilitation, /and 
Veterans administration offices) for spe^flc categories 
of students. This diverse delivery «yst6m includes 
scholarships, grants, loans,' and ^ork-study alternatives 
whTch span the entire raqge Qf>aid type options. To date 
little thought has been given to the systematic 
coordination, much less any actual consolidation of 
divergent sources. A more coordinated application 
process wpuld cert^ainly seem desirable. While present 
individual prograrn procedures ahd regula{i\Dns Would 
preclude meaningful development of a specitic recom- 
mendation In this regard at this junc^u^; the matter will 
certainiy receive continued staff review. In the fpture 
the State may be able- to play ^crucial role in such 
coordination. , ^ 

Student Assistance Issue? ^ ^ 

Given this brief ,overvie\^ of' the present studept aid' 
milieu; controversial theoretical issues currently con- 
fronting the financial \\d gommunl5ty must also be 
Identified so that they can^be dealt with as part of tli^e 
planning* activity. A number of ramifications invariable 
emanate from each action takerf, therefore it behoo\^s 
the State to consider closely these pressing issues in 
suggesting specific courses oif action. Some consensus 
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must be reached as which goals are desirable ahd 

what the rank order of Yalue-priorities are, so that 

programs can be implemented accordingly. 
The first such consideration which must be faced is 

exactly what goals publicly 'supported aid programs are 

to serve. The issue of ''access'Hias iDecome pre^ 
ant in most student aid thinking tddayHhu^;rthe strong- 
emphasis on "demonstrated lygpff" and targeting 
student assistance to students wltn the [east resources. 
Howev^, strong arguments* have coHf urrently been 
raised concerning the plight of the "irijddle class/' for 

Jthe use of financial aid as a Vehicle.for the reward of 
academic talent, and for the support of the financially 

pressed private post-secondary sector. Current State of 

'Michigan programs attempt to speak Simultaneously to 
several of those issues. The Competitiye Scholarship ' 

^ Program funds "the ablest of the needy. The separate 
Tuition Grant Program attempts to cover the normal 
cost differential found between public and private 
colleges and universities, for needy students, in an 

'attempt- to minimize the^ cost differential in such 
attendance decisions. The Guaranteed Loan 'Program, 
on the other hand, attempts to help a wide range of 
family income groups. The point, here, hrowever, is not 
so much that one motive should replace^the others as 
the focus of all student aid; but which priority structure 
should accompany future directions taken in the 
student assistance arenk. 

Secondly, there has, of late, been^ considerable 
discussion regarding tfte overall equity of the student ' 
loan concept. Argument has<?been raised that such 

^ funds serve as a "negative dowry" for female students 
and as an unfair "burden" to the'ne^dy and disadvan- 
taged who rpust, of necessity, app^ for student aid* 
A related concerjp. focuses aroundthe issue as to who 
really benefits frtom post-secondary study. If society is 

^ the primary bene"factor, then should not post-secondary 
study be offered on a no-charge basi^or at least in a 
very inexpensive manner to the student? If, on* the 
other hand, the individual is the primary beneficiary, a 
case can be built for primary student and family 
responsibility for educational expenses. Both postures 
have, in fact, been forcefully put forth, while yet others 
would argue for no revision in the current balance of 
payment responsiblity philq^ophy which* -presently 
exists. Recent reports by the Carnjegie Gonrrmission and 
the Comcnittee for Economic Development have pre- 
cipitated much^-discussioh of this \ssue. * . . 
In like manneft, cdncern has been expressed regard- ^ 

'jng the oV^erall responsibility ^off^arehts for support o1 
po^t-secoftdary study. The legal aspects of fhis question 
are=»unclear, and the recent change in age of majority in . 
N^ichigan makes the problem even more complex^ In 
the past, most aid programs have required an ex)kensive 
p€;riod of demo?istrated independence befpre award 
decisions could be made^without review of. the pveraij^ 
family* resources. The argument ^used was that these 

' program&were avaifeble to supplement family resources " 
when they 4yroved insufficient, not id repJace th^m and 
effe^ively transfer a student's (Jependente^from the 
home to the government or institujtion. Personal rights 

■ * ■ * . 



legislation such as the age of majority consideration 
may, however, redirect this thinking, in the future. 

Similarly, as discussed earlier, thereJs much concern 
regarding the relative "equity" of current needs 
assessment techniques. Are current theoret icahassump- 
tions'in this area valid, or should these need evaluation 
systems tak0 into ac<;ount relative "willingness" as well 
as theoretical "abifity""' to contribute? ^ "~7 
Likewise, what aboyt the present deJivery system 
which combines a variety of federal, state, institutional 
and local inputs? Is such a complex systenri both 
' efficient and effective, and how should new program- 
matic additions or changes in the existing structure best 
be effectuated to assure support of student interests? 

Also, should student aid sei»vV solely student pur- 
poses, institutional purposes^ societai purposes, or 
wTiat combination thereof? Implicitly, we have already 
alluded to this issue, but the mSfter deserves candid ^ 
acknowledgement and coverage in future planning 
efforts. Too often it comes into ^lay*as only part of the 
"hidden agenda" which surrounds so many^policy" and 
program decisions, * ^ 

[n addition, much concern has periodically been 
raised as to the degree to which the university should 
be exposed to the forces of the marketplace. One way 
* in which the i:ontroversy istexpressed is throt^gh the 
relative control" which the school has over the 
^ availability ^and distribution of student aid resources. 
Those who feel the open marketplace environment 
fosters responsiblity favor direct student allocatidns, 
whereas those who feel the university is weakened, by 
^he winds of political popularism favor more institu- 
tional , control over /the powerful tooJ of student 
resources. ■* . ^ ' 

Then, tojp, what^ consideration should j3e 'given to 
private vocational schools? In th^ past, they hmve often 
been excluded from' student aid^ programs. ^Thls 
^ situation is beginning to change as the federki student 
aid .programs have now formally bfeen j&xtended to such 
irfstitutlons. How^fver, at this juncture on the'state level/ 
only trie Michigan' Guar?inteed Loan Program is op§ra-. 
tive in thi^ arena. We must expand our hori^ns td 
• encompas^s all post-seconfl^ry education in our futuf^ • 
financial aid planning.^ ^ > « « ' 

Similarly, little attention has been given to the atypical . 
student, those, attending part-time pr alder- adults 
returning for. further study (i.e., the lifelohg education 
concept), etc. To dMe, student aid programs have 
largely been geared to^ the '^typicar' 18-21 year'^old 
single student studying full-time on ca^iipus. However, 
with current developmehts this lock-step stereotype' is 
^ be|;^inning tp' break down. Commuter students, inde-' 
pendent students, older adults, senior citizens, ocpen' 
sciiools, external deg'ree program stijdents ^nd -credit 
^ by e^cimination program students have all been added- 
andimijst be considered in\future student aid planning. ► 
" * Current court case? are also beginning to qu^stidm 
theMssue of state residency retquirements and accom- 
panying tuition differentials. Soon^ state assistance 
I program residency djstinetTOns may also fall under legal 
- scrutiny. A number, of sfates are n<c5w* developing fee 
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reciprocity agreements. Should similar considerations 
be taken regarding state ^n^/or regional student ai 
endeavors? *r 

Recommendations and Conclusion^ ^ 

The above is but a brielF summary of. some of thfe^ 
difficult issues which s^urrou'nd' the current studofftjf 
assistance field. These factors and more must bjj 
comprehehsively and candldlf addressed if respoitsibNi 
long-range planning is to take place in jthis area.'*Frpni 
the above discussion it appears that such 'planning is 
needed in terms of 
1/ Policy statement* regarding the ultimate progr'anti 
gbals and 'p^brlties to be supported In Michigan 
studeot assistance p|;bgr£lhts. 
• 2, Recommendations re^ardihg the nature of th(! 
delivery system Vvhich- should be developed to, 
best faciMt£^6 distribution of Michigan studient 
assistance monies in line wi^h the policy prioritieii 
"addressced above. \ 
3/ Recommendations regarding the actuai quantities 
» of^ student aid resources ne^eded 
Consistent with the Departrnent of Education's 
expanded planning efforts Jn the area^ of^ost-secondarj 
education, * the Division of Stul 
sistancB Services wilj be continui 
e>?aluatlng th6^ entire .gamut of 
pifograms. It* is anticipated th^t ( 
efyaluatiorx CQverin^ current polfci^s and delivery 
procedures %wi 1 1 be presented for ^ta^e Board .review, 
tb^facilitat^ such^effort? it is redorVimended that 
1.. The State Board support; the authorization and 
** ; ' funding of a formalized Information Services Unit 
; ; within thfe Student Financial Assistance Service 
I Afea, formally charged with the fespc^nsibility for 
perrodicaJly evaluating and reporting* on* the 
relative effectiveness and sufi'lcijency of current 
Michigan student atd programs cind dollars 
Such a^mechanism'^hoiild provide State Board with thet^ 
cjurretit information needed regarding 'student needs 
*^nd programs to facilitate resportslblfe^pjannlng activity.- 
I In addition, in Mght of the significaot dollar shortage 
l^ighlighted in this p'kper, %nd ill 'the absence * of 
(fompelfing eviden(!:e .at this juncture for any extensive" 
(thange in the basic. nature of «exls^ting programs, the 
tollpwing> recommendations are offered regarding Im- 
ipiediate support for a full tier of .student assistance 
programs. - , ^ - 

i First, on the -Federal level, it is reconp mended that: 
; 2. The State Board of Education i*ecdrd its support 
for efforts td fully fund a conriprehensive federal 
student entitlement pr9gram whichj^would provide 
a \j^iform fi^ianc^al aid "floor'' for all flnjtnclally 
j needy studehts. : - v * 
jrhis concept has already been opefationalized in the" 
• new Basic Educ4lional Opportunity Grant Program 
(BEOG), and^cani be made effective .with fuli dollar* 
funding. A.humbeir of operational inyolvements are also 
now underway to hefp render the BjEOG Program more 
effective than itj^as been during its initial year of 
\ operation. ^ ■ 



.In addition itJs also cocommgricfed^that: 
3. the State Board of E^ucation^re^^ its support ^ 
for the continJatioii of existing, federal Siipplj^ 
^mental. Educational Opportunity ypant TSEQG)) 
National Diredt Student LoanMK(DSL>, College 
Work-St^dy (CWS),"!^ Student 
Loan (FISL) programs. , * • 

These traditional federal aid sources serve to augment 
the basic floor, concept OT the new BEC)G Program and 
provide an innovative variety of funding options for 
students.^ ' L 

Finally; nff^addition • to these "specific federal aid 
programs that are outlined and supported above, to 
help enhance creative thinking and state-le veil initiative 
concerning present aid deficiencies, it .is ajso fecom- 
rfiended that: T 
,^4.. The State Board of Education recorq^. its support 
• . , for the creation and funding of the S^^tate Student 
Incentive Grant Program (SSIG). TH^s pro^rapi 
would provide federal funds td' match state 
' resources on a dollar-for-dollar basis and would 
permit significant expansion -6 f resources available 
^to Michigan students. 
It is further suggested that the State Board undergird 
th,e principle of sharfed Federal/State responsibility in 
stQdent funding by supporting the following additional 
state^vel recommendations as well. 

The State ^oard of Education has periodicalty 
recordied itS'§upport for the existing C6mpetitive 
, Scholarship and Tuition Grant Prpgram concepts. These 
programs have proven very valuable \x} speaking to the 
overall Michigan .stiident aid dollar deficit ^ while 
simultaneously encouraging the. talented but needy 
student and insuring continued availability of a wide 
variety of post-secondary educational options. 
* To help extend the Michigan Competitive Scholarship 
. Program to a more representative audience, however, it 
is now recommended that: r ♦ 

5. The State Board of Ed ucatioa reiterate its support 
fol- the enactment of HB 4783 whith would permit 
' up to 50% of the st^te scholarship awards to. be 
distributed on an individual school basi^ (Exl^ibit 

From the outset the state scholar^hfp program has 
attempted'to buiid^ creative bridge between acknow- 
ledgement of academic excellence an(jl>upport*for ihe 
"needy, .by making honorary awards t<)^ all program 
'semi-finalists, and making actual financial stipends 
available to those of this group who ''might also 
demonstrate financial need. Administered strictly on an 
overall statewide basis, however, it ha$ beert found-that 
many talented and needy students fail to qualify for 
'^ese awards. In seeking this amendment to current 
> scholarship legislation, the program would b^ made 
more accessible to students throughout the state4,^nd 
thus more responsive to individual need|^at the local 
level. Simultaneously a^igorous statewide acknow- 
ledgement program would be maintairled for excep- 
tional- students with demonstrated financial need 
through the remaining program funds. ~ *. 



' in' addition ^to support for the continuation^^of these 
existing and proven programs\ it is? further rBcom* 
mentled that: • ♦ • " . 

6. The State Board' of Education express its con-^ 
V " tinued- support for the enactment and funding of 
present SB 451 (Ex'hibit C> 'whidh 'proposed a 
state-wide Tuition Opportunity Grant Rrogram. 
TKis program ^ill supplement the federal Basic Educa- 
.tional Opportunity dfant{BEOG) Pfogram'^nd prpvide a 
further state-wide entitJement concept for needy 
Mithigan students/ If opeVationalize^ on ar|u^ early 
identification basfS; this 'program, could also serve as an 
added incentive for continued study. In addition, its 
flexibility could make this prdgraprr extremelyVMuable 
both to older'^students- seeking further trkining^and to 
. needy students enrolling for vocational or non-degree 
^tudy - 

Further, on the state level, it is also fedommehded 
that:' ' * . • ^ 

. • . - \ ► ' 

7^, The* State. Board of Education express its con- 
tinued support for the qnacfment«»and funding of 
present. HB 4218^ (Exhibit D)^which proposes a 
*Direct 5tate, Student'Lpan Program, - ^> . 

Since its inception, the pre\TOusly meptidned Federally^ 
Insured 5tudent'Lqah Program (FISLl, as op^rationalized '^'^ 
in this-state dnder the title of the Michigan Guaranteed 
Loan Program^ htis gr1^atly increased the resources 
flowing to students ffom the private lendihg commun- 
ifyi* However,, invariably, the State has encountered 
some areas in which lenders are reluctant to participate 
in this kind of'prograrti, and some*othi(r areas in which 
participating lenders: place extensi 



students to\vhorn they will'extend. sutfh loan resoui< 
under Jtheir traditional "prudent lending" pojicies. Ai 




eas i 



ions on 



fees 

'prudent lending" pojicies. Also, 
many .private lenders from high density population 
' areas ,find that they have totally Exhausted the resources 
that can'J)eVcommitted to^fhis type of' endeavor; IFofr- 
these reasons, the impact of the Guaranteed Loan 
Program ]ias been les$ than unifornj and many students 
fiave, as yel, been denied access tq its resources. The 
^. above retommended legislation would provide a "last 
resort" alternate loan fund resource for these students 
unable to borrow through the existing Guaranteed^Loan 
- Program. f * » , « 

^ To hejp insure that tfiis full tier of federal arrd state 
programs are administered in a consistent manner, it is' 
• • * tlso^v/ecommended that: " '. . . 

8. The State Board of Education encourage efforts 
/. ' ■ - bpth within 'Michigan and natipnally to achieve 
^ome t)^pe of clarification and cpmpatibility 
between djversasystejns of financial need analysis 
which presftntly Serve as a source of confusion to 
-s - ' parerjts ancj students. * , 
In conclusion, it.'^sholild be stated that the tier of 
programmatic facttfrs outlined above musjt not\.bet 
mistaken as the full* answer or the ^ final* step in ' 
Michigan's responsibility to creatively d^al with this 
pressing issue, ftrther action will doubtlejssly *be 
periodically required as the overall financial aid 
0 ^ructure continues to develop in "response to c hanging 
*• studenf and societal noeds; ,* ' 

* lit is hoped;, t'hat through a'judicibus molding of the 
• above recomnf)endations> Michigan will be abie to 
maintain and enhance, its leadership roie pertaining to 
student financing. ' ' 
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MICHIGAN. DEPARTMENT OF^EDUCATION STUDENT FINANCIAl. ASSISTANCE SERVICES 
COilEGEsESTfi^ATE OF STUDENT EXPENSES SCHOLARSHIP AND TUITION GRA|4T PROGRAMS 
^ 1974-75 (For Sept^bje|r through July only) . ^ ^ ' 



0 

TecmW 



~^5— ^ame^f^cThool X 



S emester Jubik Coiieges and Univer i 

2 voA CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Mt. Pleasant ' / y 

2 02 EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY - 
Ypsilanti ^ ^ *' ' 

;3 03 FtRRlS. STATE COLLEGE % 
Big -Rapids r. /O. 

3 67' GRAND VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 
* Allendale " " / 
3. 49 * LAKE SUPERIOR §TAtE COLLECE 

- - Saulf Ste. Marie " . ; 

•3. 04 . miqhigaKi stat^university ; . V 

East Lansing ' . v ^ > ' 

MICHIGAN TECHNOLOGICAL*.dNIVERSITY 
Houghton ' - ' ^ i / y 

n6rTHERN MICHIGAN .university 
Marquette ' . • ^ 

OAKLAND UNIVERSITY ^ 
Rochester • . " ^ 

^AGIN/\W V^LEY COLLEGE . 
^. UnlversityydenteV * 

2 06 . UNIVERsirY OF MICHiqAN,. Ann Arb^rV 
/ Freshm^ & Sophmorfe ' 

Junior &• Senior * ' - 
UNIVERSiYy OF MICHIGAN 
Dearborn' / . 



• Tuition. ' Hoom & Books-& 



3 48 
.^•*^2 •OS 
. 2 ^14 
. ^ '76 
. 2 06 



2 50 
2 51 



3 .07 
2 08 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN - 
Pfftit ^ ' 
WAYNE STATf UNIVERSITY 
Detroit * ' 

WESTEliN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Kalamazoo 



Fees 


Board 


Pefs 


Trav 


Total 












'a 


<ti 1 An 








Ann 

DUU 


1 IRQ 




onh 
IbUU 






1>i50 

0 


550 


^ 200-»i^j 


2,601 ^ 


'51 o ^ 


1,140* 


550 , 


200 - 


2,408 . 


498 • 


1,300 ^ 


550. 


* 200 


2,548 


von 
/zU 


1,223 , 


550 




2,693 


570r ; 


' 1,191 ' 


550 


200 


2,511 


538 


1,23*6 . 


550 


200 


2,524 , 


621 

■ V ■ 

» * 539 


1,290 
1,250 


»^^S50 
550 


•200 . 
\ 200 ^ 


2,66r . 
2,539 ' 


800 


.1,402 ^ 
• 1 ,4Uz 

'\ ■ •• 


550 

*» . 


200 

200 ^ 


2,952 • 
i>05D 


, 596 ' 


900 


550;. 


\ 350 


2,3% 


568. . 


;> 900 


' 550. 


350* 


2,368 ^ 


, 703 


900 


550 • 


350 / 


2;503 X 


576 , 


1,175 


550 


2^ 


2,591 ' 
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Term or 
Semester 

2 

2 

> 2 

3 
/'2 
, 2 

2 



, Name of School , Tuition 
Nbn'Pubiic Colleges and Upivcrsities & Fees 



Room & Books & 
Boar^l ^ Pcrs 



ADRIAN> COLLEGE 
Adrian . • 
ALBfON COLLEGE 
^. Albion - 
1l\ ALMA COLLEGE 

\ Xlma \ ^ j'' . 

25* VnDREWS UNIVERSITY 
Berrien Springs^, 
• AQUINAS COLLEGE 
Grand'Rapids " 

ART 6CHQOL/SOCIETY/ARTS/CRAFrS ' 
Detroit s 
CALVIN COLLEGE . . » 
Grand Rapids / 
CLEARY COLLEGE . . 
Ypsilanti * ' 

CONdORDIA LUTHERAN JR.. COLLtqE 
"Ann Arbor ^ 



12 
90 
13 
•55 
56 



Trav 



Total 



* . $2,102 


- $1,094 . 


$550 . 


• $200 


• $3,946 • 


2,330 


1,310. 


550 


200 


• 4,S90 


2,272 


1,130 . 


; 550 ' 


'200 


' 4,152 


2,106. 


1,140 


550 . 


200 , 


^,996 


. ' 2,060 


1,10fe- 


550 * 


■ * 
, 200 


3,910 » 


t» 1,650 

-6 ■ 


900 


550 


350- 


'3,450 


• 


930 


. ,550 V 


t 200. 


3,460j 


a'/ 1,275 ■ 

* . s 


.1,075 


550 


200 


3,100 


1/25; 


" 940. 


.550 * 


• 200 


^ 2 ;815v^ 






\. ■ 


0 
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Terni or Name of School 

Semester Non-PuMic tolteges ami Unlyersities ' &'Fees Board , Pers* Trav ioUl 

2 57 -CRANBROOk ACADEMY OF ART 

Bloomfield Hills \ ■ ' 2,146 '1,200 - 550 200 ^4,0% 

3 58'' DAVENPORT COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ^ [ f 
, * Gr&nd Rapids / . ^ 1,440 805 ^ 550 ^ 200 2,995 

2 60 . DETROIT BIBLE COLLEGE . 

Petroit 864 1,000 550. 200 . 2,614 

3 61 DETROIT COLLEGE OF BUSINESS*- 

Dearborn 1,281 ^ 900 . - '550 ' 350^ 3,081 

2 62v. DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW . 

. Detrpit ^ / < ^ ' ^ : i,210 / --900 > 5^^ 350 . * 3,010 



2 26 DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Detroit V ° • : . , ' * -1,352 900 550 350 / /3;i52 

2 27 DUNS SCOTUS COLLEGE 

1 . Southfleld c ' 1,400' 600*^ — 550 200 { ' 2,750 

2 25 General MOTORS iNSiTiTUTE 

Flint ' " ' - . . ^ V 915 .3.. I... ^15 
2 65 GRACE BIBLE COLLEGE 

Grand'Rapids • . ' 710 . 900 ' ^0 ' v 200 r . 2,36a 
2 -66 GRAND RAPIDS BAPTIST' CbLLEGE 

- Grand Rapids' 1,450 1,050 / ^ ^0 / '200 3,250 
3'^ 97 GREAT LAKES BIBLE COLLEGE 

Lansing , - - ^ , 976 810 550 ^ 200 2,536' 

2 15 HILLSDALE COLLEGE- 

: Hilfedale , 2,588 ' 1,014 '550 izOO 4,352 

\2 16 HOPE COLLEGE 

, Holland : ^ . • _ ^ ' 2,210 . 1,100 " . 55Q- " 200" 4,060 

2 75 JOHN WESLEY COLLEGE AT pWOSSt) ' 

OvJoi^o '12,040 960 550 ' 200 3,750 

2 63 JORDAN e^LLEGE 

: Cedar Sprjifig$ . 1,025 700 , 550 200 2,475 

3 17 . : 

\ Kafamazoo : ^ v 2,400 l"200 550 200 4,350 

3 68 :M INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY . 

; St)Mthfield ■ '1,080 900 . 550 350 . 2,880 

2 18 . MACXONNA COLLEGE 

> W , V 1,400 550' 200 3,750 

'Detroit ^ --^ 1,B10 .1^200 550 200 3,760 

'2 2a MERCY GOILEGE OF DEtROjT 

• ..Detroit - 'y'-'',^ ' 1,560 1,200 5S0 200 3,510 

3 *29 iMERRILL-PALMER institute : 

Detroit . ; - ' 1,65JP 1>35t) 550^ 200 3,750 

Student Jittends one term or one semester* during the year and returns to approved college. 

2 71 MICHfGAN CHRISTIAN JR, COLLEGE \ ^ . 

Rochester ^ 

3 73 , MUSKEGON BUSJNESS COLtEGE 
^ Muskegon 

2 21 NAZARETH COLLEGE ^ v 

Nazareth ; * 

3 74 NO RTHWOOP INSTITUTE 

'Midland , 
2 22. OLIVET COLLEGE 
Olivet 

2 94 REFORMED BIBLE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Grand Rapids 
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Tuition 
&' Fees 


Room & 
• Board 


Books 
, Pers* 


2,146 


'1,200 


- 550 


1,440 '■ 


805 


550 


864 


1,000 


550 


1,281 


/ 900 . 


■ -.i 

• ■550 


: 1,210 


. -900 


> 550. 


^1,352 


90Q 


550 


1,400' 


600-^ ' 


- 550 

j 


915 ' 


*» • • ^ 


-i " 


710. 


900 


• ^i50 


i,45ro 


1,050 


■ 1 ^ 

b^o ^ 


, 976 


810 


550 


2,588 " 


1,014 


' 550 








2,210 ' 


, 1/100 ^ 


' . 55Q- 


' 1 2,040 . ' 


960 


550 


1,025 . 


700 


,550 


2,400 


1"200 


550 


1,080 


900 . 


550 


: i^oo 


1,400 


550' 


* 1/810 


1,200 


550 


1,560 


1,200 


5Sq 


1,65i) 


1>350 


550' 




1,358 


r 1,.140 


550 


200 


3,248 


1,200^ 


960 


550 


200 


2,850 


1,630 


, 1/280 


550 


200 


3,660 


i;770 


1,080y_ 


550' 


200 


3,600 


1,975 


%200 


550 


200 


3,925 


' 950 


y ; - 920 


500 


20b . 


2,62tf 
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Term or 


Name of School * 


Tuition 


Room & 


Books 8i' 






' Semester 


^ Non-Public; Colleges and Universities ^ 


& Fees 


Board 


Pers 


* Trav 


Total 


2 30 


SACRED HEART SEMINARY' / ' - • 










ft 




Detroit * 


^ 845 


400 


550 


^200 


1,995 


2 72 


SHAW' COLLEGE t>F DETROIT ^ ■ y ^ 












Detrdir \ . - ' 


1,500 


V 900 


550 


350 


*3,300' 


2 78 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE ^ 










- 




-Orchard Lake 


1,000^ ' 


-800 


550 


200 • 


2,550 


2 i3 


SIENA HEIGHTS TOLLEGE 










* • 




Adrian ^ , 


1,550 


. 995 


550 - 


. .200 . 


3,295 


-i^ 31 


SPRANG ARBt)R JCOLLEGE ^ 










• 




S*pn"ng Arbpr * • . ^ 


1,850 


' 1,000 


550 . 


200 


3,60(t 


2 32, 


SUOMI COtLEGE ' . 














Hancock ' 


1,970 


1,200 


550 , 


200 


3,920 


2 64 


THOMAS M. XOOLEY LAW SCHOOL 














Lansing % 


;l,600 


900 


550 


350 


'3,400 


2 24 


.UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT- 














Detroit . ^ • 


2,100 


1,300 , 


550 


ZOO 


4/150 


2 24' 


UNlVEfilStTY OF DETROIT-GRADUATE PROGRAMS * ^ 




V 










CbLLEGE: Law,. XJay" School . - 


2,050 


1,300 


.550 


200 


4,100* 




CPLLEGE:/Law, Evening^ 


1,400 


1,30d " 


•550 


200 


3,450 




COLLEGES General Graduate 


•1,400 


1,300 


550 ^ 


200 


3,450' 




COLLEGE: Dentistry (1st Year) * 


3,600 ^ 


1,800 . 




200 


.6,150 




COLLEGE: Dentistry (2nd Year) 


3,600 


1,800 


550^^ 


200 


6,150 


« > 


COLLEGE: Dentistry (3rd Year) 


2,400 • 


1,300 


550 


200 


4,450 


2 80 


WALSH COLLEtE/ACr. & BUS. ADMIN. 














Detroit 


1,010 


900 


550 


350 


2,810 



Term or 


N^me of School 


Tuition 


Room & 


Books & 






Semester 


Public Community Colleges 


& Fees 


Board 


Pers 


Trav 


Total 


2 


33 


ALPENA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Alpena; H 
















Resident of District . ' ^ ^ 


402 


: 900 


550 


350 


.2,202 






NTon-Resident of District 


' 650 


1,100 


550 


200 


2,500 


"2 


52 


BAY DE .NOC COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Escanaba 














Resident of District 


326 , 


900 


*f 550 


350 


2,126 






Non-Resident of District . 


481 


900 


550 - 


350 


2,281 


* 2 


46 


DELTA COLLEGE, University Center • ; ■ 
















Resident of District a 




900 


50 


-350 


^ 2,,175 






Non-Resident of District : . ; 




.900 


550 


200 


2,385 


2 


35 


CHARLES STEWART MOTT COMM. COLL., Fli|it 
















Resident of District f 


372 


900 - 


.. ■ 550 


* 350 


2,172 






Non-Resident of District ^ . 


682 


900 ; 


: 550 


350 


. 2,482 


2 


84 


GLEN OAKS COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Centreville 








' ^50 








Resident of District ' 


454 • 


■ 900 


.550 


2,254 






=i=1^hrResident of District ' 


/ 640 


.900 


... 50 


350 


2,440 


2 




GO6EBIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Jrpnwpod . 
















Residenl^pf ^District * 


340 


900 


550 


350 


2,140 






Non-Resident of District. 


\ 495 


' 900 


550 


350 


2,295 


2 


37 


GRAND RAPIDS JR. COLLEGE, Grand Rapids 
















Resident of bistrict „ 


338 


^900 


550 


350; 


2,118 






Non-fJesident of District 


586 


'906 . 


550 


350 


2,3,86 


2 


38 


HENRY FORD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, beart)orn^ 


« ■ ■, ■ 














Resident of District 


320 


900 


550 


350 


2,120 






Non-Resident of Difi'trict 


475 


' 900 ' 


550 


350 


2,275 


2 


39 


HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE- , Highland Park 
















Resident of District 


300 


- 900 


550 


350 


2,100 






Non-Resident of District 


600 • 


900 


" 550 ^ 


350 


2,400' 
























> 











J 



Term or 


. / Name of School 


Tuition ^ 


Room & 


Books & 


• * 


« 


Semester 


Public Comijiunity Colleges 


^ Fees 


Board 


Pers 


Trav " 




2 




JACKSON COMMUNITY- COLLEGE, Jackson 








350 








Resictent of District " * 


. 434 


900 


550 


'"'*^,234 






Non-Resident of District , 


682 


900 


550 


350 


. 2,482 


• 2 


92.. 


KALAMAZOQ VALLEY COMM, COLL#; Kala./ * * 
















Resident of DisHk:t' » ^ • 


325 


900 


550 


350 * 


^125 






Non-Resident of 6istrict ^ • 


' ^ 635 


" 900 


550 


350 


2,435 


2 


41 


KELLOGG COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Battle Creek 
















Resident of District 


,37;j 


"900 


550 


350 


2,172 






Non^Resident of Djstrict ^ 


6Q4 


^00 


550 


350 


2,404 


2 


-89 


KIRTLAND C0M\M. COLLEGE, Roscommon 














• 


Resident of District - ^ , 


325 




» 550 


3^ 


2,125 






Non-Resident of District * 


635 


900 


• . 550 


j50 


1 /IOC 

2,4J5 


2 




^LAKE MICHIGAN COLtEGt, Benton Harbor 
















■Resident of District • /f 


320 


^900 


550 


350 , 


2,120 






Non-Resident of District . * 


470 -* 


900 


' 550 


' ,350 , 


2,270 




47 


LANSING. COMMUNITY COLLEGE, *Lansing 


i' * * 












Residervt of District 


aso 


900 . 


550 


' 350 


2,130 






Non-R^si*dent of District • ' 


600 • 


900 


550 


350 


2,400% 


2 


69 


^ACQMB COUNTY COMM. COiL., Warren 
















Resident of District ' • 


364 


900 


550 


350* 


2,164 






Non-Resident of District 


674 


900 


550 


• 350 


, 2,474 


2 


.88 


A ^A ff k 4 1 1 1 ff A k. 1 k 4 k 4 ■ >™V ■ ■ ft • 

MIO-MICHIGAN COMM. COL., Harrison 


? 














Resident of District 


330 ^ 


900 


550 


jbO 


z,loU 


r 




Non-Resident of District . 


485 ^ 


900 ' 


h 550 


. 350 


. 2,285 


2 


86" 


MONROE COUNTY COMM. COLL., Monroe 












c 


Resident of District 


370^ 


900 


550 


350 


2,170 






Npn-Resident of District 


670 


. 900 


550 


; ^ 350 


2,470 



91 MONTCALM COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Sidney 
42 



2 45 

3 43 
2 82 

•2 44 

2 79 

2 83 

2 87 
» 

3 93" 



Resident of District v ^ 


390 


900 


55(^ 


350 


2,190 


Non-Resident of District * 


53b 


900 


^ 550 , 


350 


' 2,330 


MUSKEGON COMM. COL., Muskegon 








V 


Resident qf District 


357 


900 


' 55o' 


350 


^2,157 


Non-Resident of District ' ' . 


667 


'900 


550 ^ 


350 




NORTH CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Petoskey ' 












Resident of District 


344 


900 


550 ^ 


350 


2,144' 


Non-Resident of District . , 


494 ^ 


1,250 


550 


200 


. 2,494 


NORTHWESTERN MICH. COLL, Traverse City ' 












Resident of District 


477 


900 


550 


350 


2^277 


Non-Resident of District ^ 


747 


1,150 


550 


200 


^ 2,647 


OAKLAND COMM. COLL., Bloomfield Hills 












Residfeftf'of District 


330 


900 


^ 550 - 


350 


2,130 


Non-Resident of District 


630 


900 


550 


350 


^2,430 


ST, CLAIR COM'mUNITY COLLEGE, Port Huron 












Residenl of District ^ • 


426 


900 , 


^ 550 


350 


2,226 


Non-Resident of District 


581 


900 


550 


350 


2,381 


SCHOOLCRAFT COLLEGE, Livonia 




906 


a 






Residerit of District ' 


345 


550 


350 


'2,145 


Non-Resid,ent of District 


675 


900 


550 


350 


2,475 


SOUTHWESTERN MICH, COLLEGE, Dowagiac 












Resident of District 


372 


900 


• 550 ^; 


35q 


2,172 


Non-Resident of District * 


658 * 


900 . 


550 


350 ' 


2,45a 


WASHTENAW COMM. COLL., Ann Arbor 










Resident of District • ^JS, 


375 


900 


550 


350 


2,l|5 


Non-Resident of District 


720 ^ 


^900 


550 


350 


2,520 


WAyNE COUNTY COMM. COLL., Detroit 




V 








Resident of District • , ^ 


314. ? 


900 


550 . 


350 


2,114 


Non-Resident of District 


624 


900' 


1. 550 


350 


2,421 


WEST SiHORE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, ScQttville 










Resident of District / ^ ^ 


382 


900 


^550' 


350 


2,18: 


Non-Resident o'f District/ •* 


652 


900 


"550 


350 


2,452 



11 15 



EXHIBIT B 



HOUSE BILL No. 47t3 



May 17, 1973, Introduced* by Rep. Kildee and referred to the Committee on Colleges a^ti Universities. 
A bill to amend Act No. 2Q8 of the PubJic Acts of 1964, entitled 



or the appropriat 



on 



piled Lawsrof 197D/is 



Jot 



/'An act to grant scholarships to students enrolled in institutions of higher learniag, and to provide 
Qf money from th^ state general fund In furtherance of this objective^" 
being ^sections 390.971 to 390.980 of the CompJIed Laws of 1970, by adding section 11. 

THE l>EOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACTr 

Section 1. Act Np. 208 of the F^ublic Acts of 1964, being sections 390,971 to 390,980 of the Com 
amended by adding se'ction 11 to read as follows: . 

11. (1) A high school shall be allotted a number of scholaVships in proportion to its s|udent enrollment, ijcjiolarships^ 
allotted to a high school shall be awarded to'those students having the higKest cortlpetitivje examiriatiorV score and 
otherwise meeting all eligibility requirements of this act, including that of demonjstratlng finanqisil need. The scholarships, 
awarded pursuant to .this subsection shall not exceed 50% of the^initial freshimh sdiofarshipS awjarded pur^uaKt to this 

9ct. . ^ ^ , ; ! 

. " ■ *» ■ 
. o (2) The remaining scholarships shall be awarded on a statewide,. competitive ba$ls. 

' 1567 '73 : • ' ^ ^ • J / 



SENATE BILL No. 451 




E>^HIBIT C 



BALLENGER, FAXON arid^ 



April 12, 1973, Introduced by Senators BURSLEY, STAMM, FAUST, GRAY, PURSEI,!, YOl 

•JHART and referred to the Committee on Education. V 

A bill to establish a higher education fund,-* to provide tuition opTportunity grartts^tp c^rtair^ resident students enrolled 
in institutions of*higher learning in the state; to prescribe the powers and duties of the state board of education; to 
prescribe a penalty; and ^o make:t-an appropriation therefor. , 

, " , ^ THE' PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACT/: 

Sec. 1. A higher edqcation fynd is established in the state departmentbf treasury. Moneys in the fund shall be- used 
to reimburse each eligible student from the state, who is a full-time equated first-year student enrolled in an approved 
post-seCondary educational institution-^within the state, an arriount eqCial to the annual tuition rate but not to exceed 
$500.00. A student enrolled at least half time but less than full time will be eligible for an amount equar to the annual 
tuition rate^t not to exceed $250.00. For purposes of this act, "a student from the state" means a student who has 
'graduated frorn 'a. public or private nonprofit high school within the state. * ' 
1619 '73 ' ■ I • • \ ^\ 

Sec. 2. A studept from the. state who is the recfpientof a state competitive scholarship in accordance with provisions 
of Act No. 2'08 of the Public Acts of 1964, as amended, b.ejng sections 390,971 to 390.980 of the Michigan Compiled Laws, 
or a state* tuition grant in accordance with provisions of Act No, 313 of the Public Acts of 1966, as amended, being 
secticips 390,991 to 390.997a of ^the Michigan Compiled Laws, is not eligible under this act. 

Sec. 3. An applicant shall demonstrate financial need,'inc,lucling fapiily incomejimitations, for a tuition opportunity 
grant as determined by the §tate board* of education. ^ . . • 

Sec. 4. The state board of edutation shall establish procedure forthe Certification of students for participation under 
the provisions of this act, and shall promulgate rules pursuant to the provisions of Act No. 306 of the Public Acts of 1%9, 
as amended, being sections 24.201 to 24.31S of the Michigan Compiled Laws. The department of education shall 
adniinister the tuition opportunity grant program pursuant to^rocedUres and rules promulgated by the state board. 

Sec. 5. The state auditor general shall be responsible TOr the postaudit of the higher eel ucation fund herein 
established. * 

Sec. 6. A person participating in or making application to participate 'in this tuition opportunity grant program who 
.furnishes or attempts to furnish any false information relative to the act' is guilty of a misdemeanor. , 

Sec. 7\ The sum df $5,000,000.00 is appropriated from the general fund of the state to carry out the provisions of this 
act. i.-: ^ ' y-i- '- \ . 



HOUSE BILL No. 4218 



EXHIBIT P 



February 20, 1973/ Introduced by Reps. Snyder, "Kok, jondahl, Guastello, Owen and Vaughn and referred to the 
Committee on Colleg€ts add Universities. " ^ 1 

A bill to establish a' higher education -fund; to provide for student loans; to pr^ribe tertain powers and duties; to 
promulgate rules; to provide penalties; and to make appropriations. . " 

THE PEOPLE b^^THE STATE Qf MICHIGAN ENACT: , , * ' 

Sec. 1. The higher education loan fund is^established department of treasury. The fund shall be used to make 

direct interest bearing foans to residents who attend an approved ppst-secondary school in thi6 sta^e. The direct toans 
shall be made in accordance vjyth the provisions of the state pldn for administering the direct loan program as 
promulgated by the department of education. • % v ^ ' ^ 

* Sec. 2. A student is eligible to apply for a direct state loan of not more than $1,000.00 afjnually if he certifies that he 
was unable to oi^tain a guaranteed Student' loan through an eligible lender and that he was unable to pbtain a loan 
directl)(from the post-secondary school. ^ • ' t ' 

Sec. .3v^ A student who is receiving a scholarship, loan, or graf^t, public or private. Is' excluded from this act if his . 
^financial aid provides sufficient funds to meet approved educational costs. \i the studenf is receiving less tharv the 
approved educational costs,- \)e may borrow the difference, of not more than' $1,090.00. . \ ' ' 

] Sec. 4. -Aperson otherwise qualifying for a direct state. loan not disqualified to receive a direct state*loqn by reason 
of his being under the age oi 18 years. For the purposes of applying for, receiving or repaying'a foan, a ptrson'shall have 
the rights, poweVs, privileges/^ and obligations of an adult person. . 

Sec. 5. Th€ state board of education shall provide the procedure for the certification ofiStudents to participate under 
the provisions of this act and the department*of education shall administer the provisions of this act and shall j^T&muIgate 
rules to implement the provisions of this act pursuant to Act No. 306 of the Public Acts of 1969^s amended, being 
^sections 24.201 to 24:315 of the Mlchigan Compiled Laws. ^ ' " . 

Sec. 6, .The state board of education may^reqjjire a student^hp receives a direct state *loan to remita fe'e^hlch may 
Include Jhe payment of a life insurance premium, ^ v \ 

Sec. 7. The stfite board of education may enter into contracts with the federal government and receive fdnds from 
the federal government, to^ assist in implementing federal aspects of the guaranteed loan program which apply to direct 
state toarr programs. * ' " • ' *\ ' ^ - 

% S^llS^ A person who furnishes false information in ofdQr ^^articTjSate or in attempting to participate in a programs' 
Ujllien»iiW act is guilty of a misdemeanor. ;^ *r - ^ . , ' / 

"'Set^^$^ There is appropriated fojthe higher education Ipari^fund from the general fund of the state the sum of 
$T,000^&00.00 to implement this act. 




J 
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